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Memorabilia. 








JE received recently from the Oxford 
University Press (3s. 6d.) a little book 
entitled ‘ A Study of English Word-Values,’ 
published in Tokyo, which, upon the basis of 


two elaborate recent word-counts, gives the | 


student a statistical survey of English words 
from the point of view of the frequency of 
their use. The design is to furnish a guide 


to the order ‘to be observed in choosing the 


words to be mastered as the learner pro- | 
Words are given rank as (1) indis- | 


gresses. 
pensable, (2) essential, (3) useful, (4) special. 
The two compilers of ithe book, Dr. Laurence 
Faucett of Peiping, and Mr. Itsu Maki of 
Tokyo, at the end of their laborious combin- 
ation of the two word-counts found, on 
arranging their material in the order of fre- 
quency on a ten million word-occurrence 
basis, that between the 1,000th and the 
2,000th word comes the gap between the words 
of wide range and the words of narrow 
range. Accordingly, besides the main alpha- 
betical list in which words are given num- 
bers, indicating frequency, from 1 (denoting 
the highest) to 120, the compilers give us 
lists of the first 1,534 words entered under 
their several frequency numbers, which run 
down to 34. Under 1 are only the articles 
with conjunctions and prepositions ; the pro- 
nouns “ we’’ and ‘‘ you’’; the verbal forms 
“have”; “is”; ‘are’; ‘be’; together 
with “this’’; ‘“‘that’’; ‘‘not.’? The first 
substantives occur under 2: 
. time.” Under 2 also we find ‘‘I’’ and 

he” (‘‘ she ”’ appears only under 4); some 
more prepositions; ‘‘ was’? and ‘‘had”’ 


' Were ’’ comes under 3) ; the verb “ know ”’ ; 
the adjective ‘good’? (‘‘ bad’? belongs to 
8). With 3 substantives and verbs are still 
scanty, but “‘man’”’ occurs here, and ‘‘place,’ 
‘ . 99 66 = ’ - © usm wel . 

thing, year,” ‘way ’’ and “ work’’; 





| and 


| 
| 
| 


oe ” 
ms resent 
to teachers and students of English in regard | P 


*“see,’’ ‘‘ take,’’ ‘‘get,’? belong here also, 
and the adjectives ‘‘ great’’; ‘‘ little’’; 
‘‘old’’’? and, what seems surprising, ‘ just ”’ 
—probably ‘the adverbial use is included. It 
is noticeable that the numerals one to four 
occur in their order beginning with one under 
2. Five and six come under 7; seven and 
eight under 16; nine under 20; ten under 8; 
twelve under 22, and ‘‘dozen’’ under 20. 
‘“Woman” has the comparatively low fre- 
quency of 12; but ‘‘ wife,” under 15, a 
higher frequency than ‘‘ husband ’”’ (23). 
‘*Mother’’ (5) has a_ considerably higher 
frequency than “ father ’’ (8) or ‘‘ brother ”’ 
‘sister’? (12). While ‘“ children ”’ 
comes under 10, ‘‘ child’”’ is under 14; “‘son’’ 
is under 16, ‘‘ daughter ’’ under 22. With 
4 the words begin to make something of a 
real vocabulary; we find here ‘‘ book ”’ 


| ““ boy ’? (‘* girl,”’ 5); ‘‘ hand ”’ (“‘ foot ’’ 16); 


” 


‘‘home”’ ‘‘love’’; ‘‘night’’; “‘ people ’’; 
“think.’? And the list under 5 includes 
‘* city,’’ ‘‘friend,’’ (“‘enemy,’’ 29), “‘letter,’’ 
“ life ’’ (‘‘ death,’’ 16), ‘‘name,’’ ‘‘ school,’’ 
(‘‘past,’’ 10). This certainly 
suggests that some modification is re- 
quired in the choice of words to which 
learners are introduced in their first exer- 
cises; but, again, it has to be remembered 


| that the word-counts are taken from print, 
| and that the relative frequency of words in 


WE 


“‘day’’ and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 






speech — if it could ever be determined — 
would certainly not altogether coincide with 
these findings. 


are glad to call the attention of our 
readers to the first number (for Janu- 
ary, 1933) of the Australian Genealogist. 
In the editorial introduction we are informed 
that the Society of Australian Genealogists, 
of which it is the organ, though still in its 
infancy, has held four meetings marked by 
noticeable enthusiasm, and has already en- 
rolled a good number of members. The 
President of the Society is Mr. Herbert J. 
Rumsey, F.S.G. (Lond.) of Dundas; the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. McC. S. Hill, 
F.S.G. (Lond.) of Coogee, Sydney, and the 
Editor of the magazine the Rev. F. R. 
Swynny. The first item in the new periodi- 
cal is the address delivered by the Presi- 
dent at the first meeting of the Society last 
August, its subject being the methods and 


| the material needful for following up the 


history of a family. Besides good and de- 
tailed practical advice, this gives the reader 
an idea of the amount of material there is in 
Australia to be worked over. Genealogical 


data from inscriptions in cemeteries have 
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already been collected to some eben 
extent, as the list here furnished shows, 
though more yet remains to be done. Per- 
haps to English readers the most interesting 
article is a first instalment of a list of the 
transports which sailed from London for 
New South Wales and then for Van Dieman’s 
Land up to 1809. The first ship is the Lady 
Penrhyn, Captain Wm. (. Sever, which, 
with six otkers, sailed as the “‘ first Fleet ”’ 
on May 13, 1787, and arrived Jan. 18, 1788. 
Our correspondent Capratin H. Bu.iock’s 
list of ‘ Military Adventurers in India’ is 
being reprinted from our columns. A list of 
the Foundation Members of the Society, with 
the Constitution and Rules, will be found at 
the end of the number. We offer a cordial 
welcome to this new energetic society, which 
makes so promising a beginning. 


QU R correspondent Mr. A. L. Cox sends us, 
as a bibliographical item, an article from 
the British Baker for Jan. 6, 1933, by Mr. 
J. H. Macadam. In 1920 Mr. Macadam 
contributed to that paper a bibliography of 
baking and bakers which ran to 1,256 entries 
and attracted some attention, especially in 
America. He has since done more work of 
the kind, and now gives the first instalment 
of a new bibliographical list, to which he 
provides an interesting introduction. Among 
the details given is the story of how he 
acquired the trade library of a Viennese 
baker compelled by misfortune to part with 
it. This was a Mr. Rudolf Paweck, the son 
of a baker, to whose business he succeeded. 
Mr. Paweck early became interested in the 
history of baking, and took prominent part 
in organizing and working the Vienna 
Bakery Exhibit, which was a feature at one 
of the exhibitions at the White City. Hav- 
ing carried on his business successfully for 
some time, he formed the intention of writ- 
ing a history of the trade. For years he 
collected works on the subject in all lan- 
guages and, being a bachelor, was contented 
to retire at a comparatively early age. He 
travelled abroad a good deal collecting 
material. When war broke out, he was in 
the unfortunate position of so many who 
were living upon the proceeds of investments, 
which rapidly depreciated in value. Securi- 
ties became of little or no value, and pro- 
perty of all kinds had become of little worth. 
Mr. Paweck, having no income, had to dis- 
pose of any property he had for what it 
would bring. He had sold all his houses ex- 
cept the one in which he lived and, after 
the proceeds of the sale of them had disap- 
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| pie had next to find a purchaser for his 


books. Mr. Macadam went to Vienna and 
met him, and gave him the price he asked 
for his whole library, which contained sey- 
eral hundred books on baking, many of 
which might have been difficult to procure in 
any other way. Mr. Macadam mentions four 
other collections of books on baking: the 
American Livingston Memorial Library ; the 
library of Mr. J. Ph. Peters, of Rotterdam; 
a large library collected by M. Maulvault of 
Paris, presumably now dispersed, and that 
belonging to the Syndicate of Paris Bakers, 


HE February Connoisseur offers plenty of 
pabulum to its readers alike in pictures 
and letterpress. The main articles are Mr. 
A. M. Hind’s first of ‘ Studies in English 
Engraving,’ which discusses fifteenth-century 
wood-cutting; Mr. Basil S. Long’s sketch of 
Charles Shirreff, the deaf-mute artist, and 
his work; Mr. R. W. Symonds’s ‘ Furniture 
Trade in the Eighteenth Century,’ and the 
second of Mr. Stanley Ball’s descriptions of 
the Civic Treasures of Chester. Mr. D. Mae- 
Gibbon contributes two photographs of the 
figure of the Archangel Gabriel in the Book 
of Hours of Anne of Brittany, showing on 
the border of the right cuff letters which go 
to support the attribution of these Hours to 
Jean Bourdichon. Under ‘ The Small Col- 
lector,’ the subject this month is ‘ Lacquer- 
ing for Ladies,’ treated by our correspondent 
Miss L. E. O’Hanton oF Ortor, who des- 
cribes and_ illustrates work done by 
the sister of her great-grandmother. An 
attractive portrait of this artist in lacquer- 
work is given, and our readers who collect 
uncommon Christian names may like to note 
that she was called Evoryna. Among the 
best things in the number are a note and, 
in particular, an illustration at the end 
under ‘American Art Notes,’ where we are 
told about a Persian fresco from a buried 
palace in Ispahan brought to light in 1981. 
The palace had been covered by a landslide; 
and the decorations of a particularly fine 
room have fortunately been preserved in great 
freshness and beauty. After being shown in 
Paris, the paintings have just been exhibited 
at the Stora Galleries. Their date is ¢. 1626. 
While critics compare them with the work 
of Matisse and other modern French painters, 
it is observed that they excel modern work 
in the feeling for combination of colour. 
They tend, moreover, to correct the current 
idea that Persian painting is mainly book 
illustration. 
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Literary and Historical 
_Notes. | 


THE ANCESTORS 
OF CHINESE GORDON. 


(HE ancestry of Charles George Gordon of 
Khartoum can be traced no further 
back than his great-grandfather, David 
Gordon of Lascelles’ Regiment (the 47th 
Foot), who was captured as ensign by the 
Jacobites at Prestonpans in 1745, and died 
from an accident at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 
September, 1752. He left one son, William 
Augustus Gordon (1739-1809)—a godson of 
the Duke of Cumberland—who served suc- 
cessively in the 47th, 40th and 72nd Foot. 
As so little is known about the ancestors of 
Chinese Gordon the following letters pre- 
served at the Public Record Office seem 
peculiarly interesting in view of the centen- 
ary of the hero’s birth (Jan. 28, 1833). 


On Aug. 26, 1766, William Augustus 
Gordon wrote from Hexham, Northumber- | 


land, to the Earl of Chatham (Chatham 
Papers, vol. xxxili) : 


Pardon a soldier of Fortune presuming to 
take this liberty on a business which he 
would have ventured doing personally did his 
income of £40 per annum permit his being 
in London, and at the same time keep up the 
character due to the Cloth he has had the | 
honor of wearing allmost from Infancy: he | 
allready has rather broke in upon it by eight 
months’ application to get in again to the 
Service of his good and Royal Master; fail- 
ing in which, he attempted that of Portugal, 
and lastly the East India Company: but in 
vain, tho’ he can safely say he had the coun- 
tenance of all those Officers under whose com- | 
mand he served in America. 

Your Lordship need not be told that the 
fame of your ever doing justice and, contrary | 
to the ordinary system, of taking by the hand 
those who are really friendless, tempted me 
to this step. I may truly say that the in- 
active life I at present lead is irksome to me, 
indeed to any one who has been ever used to 
employment, and not only renders me un- 
happy but greatly breaks my health. There- 
fore, my Lord, I hope you will take my par- 
ticular hard case as set forth in this letter 
and enclosed Memorial into your well known 
consideration and endeavours. To deserve 
such notice will ever be the study of, Great 
‘ir, with all respect, your Lordship’s most 
=. and most humble servant, W. A. Gor- 
don. 


_The “ Memorial of Captain Lieut. Wil- 
liam Augustus Gordon,’ enclosed, does not | 
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give the name of his father, but makes the 
rather remarkable statement that the latter, 
David, was “ upwards of forty years’”’ in the 
service, which clearly shows that his en- 
signcy in the 47th Foot, dated 1741, was not 


| his first acquaintance with the army, though 


the War Office records give us no information 
about him before 1741. The Memorial 
‘“humbly sheweth ”’ :— 


That your Lordship’s Memorialist is the son 
of an officer, who, after serving upwards of 
forty years, died in the service in America. 

That your Memorialist, as a_ subaltern 
officer, was at the siege of Louisbourg, in that 
part of the army commanded by the late Genl. 
Wolfe [The journal he kept of the siege, 
running into something like 14,000 words, was 
printed in the “ Collection of the Nova Scotia 
Historical Society for the year 1886-7” (Vol. 
v, pp. 158)]; Battle and Siege of Quebec with 
Corps distinguished by the name of Louis- 
bourg Grenadiers; at Montreal; the conquest 
of Martinico and the Havana, where he acted 
as an assistant to the Quartermaster Genl.; 
and with full intention, Sir, of serving, your 


| Lordship’s Memorialist was promoted to the 
| rank of Captn. Lieut. in the 72nd Regt., but 


by the reduction, has proved quite the con- 
trary, having lost the same rank in the corps 


he left (the 40th) and still remains on half 
pay. 
Your Lordship’s Memorialist hopes you 


will please to take him into consideration and 
get him employed at Home or Abroad as to 
you, Sir, shall seem meet, preferring risking 
his life and attempt serving his King and 
Country by going to any Quarter than remain 
a Cypher in England. 


Gordon became a Captain Lieutenant in 
the 11th Foot on Dec. 12, 1767, rising to a 
captaincy on Dec. 8, 1769, and he retired 
on May 12,1776. He married at Hexham on 
March 22, 1777, and had three sons, all in 
the army, and four daughters. He was 
still in difficulties about employment on May 
11, 1795, when he wrote to the War Office 
from Bowhill, Exeter (W.O. 1: 1087: p. 
173) :— 


It is not very pleasant to me the retailing 
my pretensions to any emoluments to be re- 
ceived from the Military Line, but necessary 
on the present occasion when I take the 
liberty of addressing you. 

The service of my father still unnamed and 
myself include [sic] sixty odd years. [which 
on any reckoning does not tally with the 
statement in his letter of 1766]. My father 
suffered from severe wounds. In that line 
I was more fortunate, tho’ a sharer of the 
chance of war with my brother grenadiers 


| of the 40th Regiment at sieges of Louisbourg, 
| Quebec, Montreal, Martinico and the Havana, 
| and in the battle of Quebec, where with tears 
In the Havana 


I lamented the fall of Wolfe. 
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I served as an assistant to the Quarter 
Master General there, the present Lord Dor- 
chester. Past the active part of life, Sir, I 
request the private station, and will be ever 
ready to acknowledge your disinterested 
motive in appointing me a Barrack Master: 
if in Devonshire, where I, with a numerous 
family, am settled—and inconvenience would 
attend a removal to any distant part — the 
more acceptable it would be. 
Might I take the Liberty, 
sir, to many friends of rank respecting my 
character whilst in the 40th, 72nd (or Duke 
of Richmond’s) and the 11th "Regiment of In- 


I could refer you, 


fantry. I have the honour to be your most 
obedt. and most hble. servant, Wm. Aug. 
Gordon. 

{P.S.] I most inadvisedly left the service 


as a captain in it. 


We get a further glimpse of the family 
from letters which William Augustus Gor- 
don’s third son, General Henry William 
Gordon, R.A. (1786-1865), wrote about his 
two sons, the future Commissary-General Sir 
Henry William Gordon (1818-1887) and the 
future General Samuel Enderby Gordon, R.A. 
(1824-1883), the elder brothers of Chinese 
Gordon. The first letter, dated Eltham, 
March 1, 1831, was addressed to Lieut.- 
General Sir James Kempt (1764-1854), then 


Master General of Ordnance, and runs 
(W.0. 54: G31) :— 
Sir—I beg leave to request you will have 


the Goodness to place my son Henry William 
Gordon on your list as a future Candidate for 
the Royal Military Academy 
granting this favor, I should consider 
much indebted. 
under you at 
Calabria in 1806, 
27 years. 

He followed this up with a letter to Lieut.- 
Col. Cooper, which he sometimes spelt 
Couper, office of Ordnance, dated Eltham, 
April 18, 1831 (W.O. 54: 831) :— 


Sir—Your polite note of the 9th ulto I beg 
leave to acknowledge with thanks, and _ it 
would perhaps be saving you some ‘trouble if 
I mentioned that it was in answer to my ap- 
plication for my son, H. W. Gordon, being 
placed on the Master General’s list as a cadet 
for the R.M. Academy. All that could be 
said was expressed in your kind reply, viz., 
“that the state 
M.G.’s power to comply with the request at 
present, but that he will bear it in mind for 
future consideration, if circumstances should 
become more favourable.” 


myself 


Plymouth in 1804, 
and have been an ‘officer for 


The recent resolution that the Cadets should | 
i gives me | 


in future pay for their education 
the hope that, should any of the Individuals 
withdraw their names in consequence, 
I may have a chance of succeeding under the | 
new regulations. 


at Woolwich. In | 


I had the honor of serving | 
and in | 


of the List puts it out of the | 


That | 








On Nov. 7, 1831, Gordon once more wrote 
to Sir J. Kempt (W.O. 54: 831) :— 


Sir.—Your kindness in noticing my former 
application on behalf of my son Henry W. 
Gordon for a Cadetship (although containing 
little beyond a hope of ultimate success) in. 
duces me again to beg this favor at your 
hands. I have to state that I have served un. 
der your command at Plymouth in 1804 and 
in Calabria in 1806, and that [ have eight 
children to provide for. 

Should you be pleased to take this under 
your consideration and make any references 
to Colonel Sir Alex. Dickson, Colonel Sir John 
James Jones, and the Adjt. General of the 
Forces, I trust they would deliver that re 
port, which, if I may judge from their con. 
| duct toward me throughout a long series of 
vears, would be in favor of my prospect, and 
always flattering to my feelings. 


Then on Jan. 20, 1832, he wrote from Wool- 
wich to Col. Cooper (W.O. 54: 831) :— 


Sir—I should feel myself much indebted to 
you for your interest on the occasion of my 
present note herewith enclosed. My eldest 
boy is nominated at Sandhurst at £125 per 
annum, which with expences thereunto at- 
tached will amount the 1st vear to within £10 
of my regular pay as a capt. of Alrtillerjy, 
which I feel (although at my own request) a 
very heavy weight. 


This was accompanied by the following 
note of the same date to Cooper :— 


I beg leave to write that, being without the 
most distant hope of success of my son, Mr, 
H. W. Gordon’s appointment to a cadetship 
| before he is superannuated, I am _ induced 
from the kindness of the Master General to 
request that he will have the kindness to sub- 
second son’s name, viz., Samuel 
in his stead. 





| stitute my 
Enderby Gordon, 


On June 21, 1832, he wrote to Cooper as 
follows :— 


Major Gordon presents his compliments to 
Lt. Colonel Cooper, begs leave to acquaint him 
that his 2d. son is about 8 years of age; he 
| has been thus premature in his application to 
prevent a similar position to that in which 
he is at present placed in entering his eldest 
son on the private list of the Royal Military 


College, and trusts Lt. Colonel Cooper will 
| represent his peculiar case to the Master 
| General, who in a former interview was 90 


kind as to assure Major Gordon that, could 
he Conquer impossibilities, He would at once 
give the favor solicited for the boy now about 
to enter Sandhurst. 


His next concern was with his son, Samuel 
Enderby, about whom he wrote to Sir J. 
7 from Woolwich on Nov. 13, 1834 
(W.O. 54: 831) :— 

Sir—t beg leave to state that my son, Mr. 

Samuel Enderby Gordon has completed his 
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tenth year, and I should consider myself 
much indebted to you if you would have the 
goodness to place his name (from the minute 
you were pleased to direct it to be made) on 
your list as a candidate for a Cadet in the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 


The most interesting letter of all is the | 


st, addressed to Col. ‘‘ Couper,’’ because it | , , 
se Raga 00 | tered shafts the capitals of many of which 


states that the two boys belonged to the ‘‘fifth 


generation of the family in the army, which | 


would make their great-grandfather, David, 
the first known ancestor of the Gordons, the 
gon of a soldier. Dated Woolwich, Nov. 13, 
1834, it runs (W.O, 54: 831) :— 


(Dear Colonel Couper—) I again trouble you 
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on my 2d. boy’s having attained ten years, | 


and request your kind interest for his 
vancement. 
lowing irrelevant if I state that I pay as a 
private gentleman for my eldest at Sandhurst, 


ad- | 
I hope you will not think the fol- | 


having already advanced £450 for his educa- | 


tion, That he is the Fifth generation of my 
Family, who have served in the regular Army, 
and, that I find 9 children to provide for 
very heavy work. 

It will be noted that there are various 
discrepancies in the letters. But they are 
interesting as bearing on the Chinese Gordon 
kinsmen. 

Joun Matcotm Butiocu. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See ante p. 21, 57). 


CREDITON. 


The Town of Crediton is of mean and 


| of cherubs &c. 
| either side. 
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of 8 lights with rectilinear tracery, above 
it is a niche with ogee canopy and finial. 
The Tower appears to be of early gothic 
work, the arches which support it and which 
open to the nave chancel and transepts are 


pointed and quite plain, being without 
| mouldings. The piers are formed of clus- 


have Romanesque ornaments, such as_ the 
rope, the rude foliage &c. The Tower has 
its belfry windows of lancet form 2 on each 
side, and placed at a little distance from 
each other. A string runs between them, 
and is carried over their heads as a drip- 
stone. The lower story above ‘the roof has 
some lancet windows, quite plain and with 
obtuse heads. The Tower has at each angle 
an octagonal turret, crowned by a_ large 
crocketed pinnacle, also a battlement of Rec- 
tilinear date. The interior of the church is 


grand from its loftiness and extent and 
light from great quantity of windows. The 


Nave is divided from the side aisles by point- 
ed arches springing from large pillars of 
octagonal form, having shafts at the angles 
with capitals enriched with foliage figures 
The Nave has 6 arches on 
The clerestory windows are of 
3 lights, beneath them runs a band of square 
flowers, and between them shafts resting on 
corbels. The Transepts have each a large 


| window of 6 lights at their extremities. The 
| Chancel has arches and pillars as the Nave, 


irregular appearance and the houses mostly | 


built of mud. The Church is however a very 
spacious and handsome structure, built in 


the form of a cross and consisting of a nave | A 
| fully mutilated. 


with side aisles, a transept, a chancel with 
aisles, a south porch, and a tower rising at 
the intersection of the body and transept. 
At the east end of the chancel is a large 
building which was formerly the Lady 
Chapel, and now used as a school. The 
church is wholly of rectilinear architecture 
except the Tower which is mostly early 
gothic. The whole Church has an embat- 
tled parapet except the Transepts which 
have a plain parapet. The south porch is 
very elegant and has a fine stone groined ceil- 
ing with rich foliated bosses. Over the 
porch is a small room. On the north side 
is a doorway ornamented with a band of 
square flowers. The West front is hand- 


some. The great window is a very fine one 





but is somewhat plainer in its work. The 
clerestory windows are of 4 lights, the E. 
window is a very singular one of 8 lights, 
with a head of elliptical form and very sin- 
gular but handsome tracery, which appears 
to be of the Rectilinear period. On the 
south side of the Altar are 3 stone stalls 
which have been very rich, but are now dread- 
They have been gorgeously 
painted and gilt and had very rich canopies 


| with elaborate groining. There is one plain 
| Altar Tomb of a Rectilinear period in the 
| chancel and several Italian monuments. A 


wretched small modern Font is now inju- 
diciously placed in a conspicuous position in 
the Chancel. On the south side of the chan- 
cel is a chapel or vestry which bears much 
early Gothic character and has a niche with 
a pointed head trefoiled, also a window of 
lancet form. Eastward of the Chancel is a 
building formerly the Lady Chapel, now a 
School of much less elevation than tthe Body 
of the Church and accordingly allowing space 
for the beautiful east window. We were un- 


able to examine the Lady Chapel. 
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The Church is well pewed and not much 
disfigured by galleries. At the West end 
however is one containing an organ. | The 
windows of the aisles are mostly of 4 lights 
with very good tracery, and most of the 
church doors are ornamented with shafts. 

Plan of Crediton Church, 
Nave. 
S. Porch. 





Trt. 
Area Tower. Y 
Chancel. 
Vestry. 
. Vestry (now 6 
School). e 
7. Lady Chapel 5S 
Dimensions of e e 

Church. 
Length of Nave 

85 feet. 
Length of area 
of W. Tower 

30 feet. 3 4 5 
Length of 
Chancel 60 feet. 
Whole length 
175 feet (ex- 
clusive of Lady 

Chapel). 
Length of 
Transept from 
N. to S. 89 

feet. 

Breadth of 
Nave and aisles 

51 feet. 

[Stabb, ii., 56-62; Gould, 157-9]. 
The vestry at Crediton has 2 tiers of win- 

dows and traces of E.E. masonry. The Lady 
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Chapel has also considerable traces of E.E. | 


masonry. 
All Saints. 
19 Feb. 1870. 


(‘ULMSTOCK. 


This Church has Nave with N. and South | 


aisles, Chancel West Tower and South porch, 


the whole apparently Perpendr., of a modi- | 
fied form verging from a Devon to a Somer- | 


set character. 


The arcades of the Nave have each 4 poin- | 


ted arches with piers of the usual form of 
lozenge form with 4 shafts having plain 
capitals and cavetto mouldings between them. 
There is a Clerestory which is quite a Somer- 


setshire characteristic, having Perpendicu- | 
The windows of | 
the Aisles are of 3 lights and uniform in | 


lar windows of 3 lights. 


character. 
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The roof of the Nave has a modern ceil- 
| ing, those of the aisles are ribbed. 

The Chancel arch is plain and obtuse. 

The Chancel has been modernized but has 
a coved roof and reredos. 

The E. window of 3 lights, on the S, is 
| one of 2 lights. There is an original vestry 
| at the N.E. and on the 8. of the Altar is 

a trefoil headed piscina having rather a 
Decd., character with one orifice. 

The Altar cloth is a curious ancient one 
welt preserved of old embroidery exhibiting 
figures of saints under canopies of Angels 
and fleur de lys. 

There is an organ in the N. aisle. 

The Font is modern imitating the Per- 
pendr., style. 

The North side of the Church is plain and 
without parapet. 

On the S. the aisle and porch have em- 
, battled parapet. 

The outer doorway of the porch is a good 
plain one, 

The Tower arch is a plain rude one with- 
| out moulding. 

The Tower is of 2 stages, has angular but- 
| tresses and is of rather coarse character. 

There is an embattled parapet and 4 short 
square pinnacles having each a minute bat- 
tlement. 
| At the S.E. is a stair turret embattled 
not rising above the Tower parapet and hav- 
| ing slit lights. The belfry windows are of 
| 2 lights and below them are single light 
windows. 
| On the West side is a window and door- 
| way, the latter encompassed by a _ square 
label. 

There are 6 bells and on the turret grows 
a yew tree. The roofs of the Chancel and 
of the Nave are covered with new slates. 

In the aisles they are leaded. 
| The Vestry has square headed windows of 
| 2 lights. [Stabb, ii., p. 60; Gould, p. 161). 


T. Cann HUGHES, 


F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
(To be continued). 





A FEW POINTS CONCERNING 
PEELE. 


(1) From the well-known manuscript de 
position in the Bodleian of date March 29. 
| 1583 (Bod. MS. Acta Curiae Cancellarii D 
1580-84. Bullen: ‘ Peele,’ i., p. xvi.) it has 
long been conjectured that Peele had _been 
married for some time at that date, nothing. 
being discovered concerning the 


| however, 
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identity of his wife. It has not been noted 
as yet that Peele married again. The entry 
is to be found in the Register of Marriages 
at St. Olave, Southwark, 1583-1755, tran- 
scribed by W. H. Challen, who has presen- 
ted a typewritten copy to the British Mus- 
eum. Under date Dec. 26, 1591, appears 
the entry :— 

George Peele and Mary Yates, p. license. 

This small fragment opens up possibilities 
of a new line of research to augment the very 
little bundle of facts we have concerning the 
life of Peele. Who or what this Mary Yates 
was, I cannot as yet discover. There is no 
record of the marriage in the usual licens- 
ing sources, though these are of course in- 
complete. Nor do I find any record of the 
birth or death of this woman in the printed 
Registers of the Harleian Society. The dis- 
covery seems, however, to support the sugges- 
tion, derivable from the ‘ Merrie conceited 
Jests ’ that George at one time dwelt at the 
Bankside. (Bullen: ‘ Peele,’ ii., p. 392). In 
this Jest he is represented as having a daugh- 
ter of the age of ten years. Presuming from 
the deposition mentioned that he married his 
first wife about 1581, the story in the Jests 
seems to be pretty accurate in its details of 
Peele’s life, and leads us to suppose that 
other little personal details mentioned may 
be equally accurate. The fact that Peele 
seems to have been resident in Southwark at 
the end of 1591, while he dies as a “‘ house- 
holder’ in St. James’s parish, Clerkenwell, 
in 1596, opens up, also, interesting fields of 
conjecture as to his association with the 
various theatres of the time. It is clear that 
he moved from one important theatrical dis- 
trict to another, and dates of writing of some 
of his plays may be more easily conjectured 
from these considerations. 

(2) It is now probably time to scotch the 
idea that Peele was a Devonshire man. 
James Peele, his father, was at least in Lon- 
don in 1553, because in that year his first 
book on Accountancy was published, and pre- 
sented as a New Year’s gift “To the right. . . 
full worshipful Sir William Densell knight, 
Treasurer of the Queenes Maiesties Wardes, 
and Gouernor of the worshipfull Companie of 
Merchant Aduenturers and to the fellowship 
of the same”? (James Peele: ‘The Maner 
and Fourme how to keep a perfecte Recon- 
yng... ’ London, 1553, Preface, Sig. A3). 
This dedication, which was accepted, seems 
to indicate that Peele was already known to 
business men in the City of London. In 
the same preface he points out that he has 








already instructed many in his system of 
bookkeeping, and this fact also appears to 
indicate a London residence. It is curious, 
considering the elder Peele’s later association 
with Christ’s Hospital, that this book was 
published by Richard Grafton, who was the 
Treasurer of Christ’s Hospital, 1553-57, and 
tenant of the Hospital for premises used as 
his printing-house. James Peele obviously 
regarded himself as an educated and learned 
man. He refers in his Preface to such 
worthies as Diogenes and Artaxerxes. More- 
over, he gives his excuse for publishing his 
book in these words: 

I dooe consider (gentle reader) the bounde 
dutie of all suche persones, as are endued with 
knowledge and learnyng, how much thei are 
to blame, if thei dooe not willingly, either by 
writing or teachyng, (hauing good opportuni- 
tie) apply their study and whole indeuoure, to 
profit a commonwealthe. 

(3) There has hitherto been some doubt 
concerning the Livery Company to which 
Peele’s father belonged. Thus Courthope: 
‘ Hist. Eng. Poetry ’ (1920) ii., p. 397, calls 
him a silversmith, while Ward: ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(1909) s.v. ‘ Peele George,’ describes him as 
a salter. Ward is correct. On the title-page 
of James Peele’s second book: ‘ The Pathe- 
waye to perfectnes . . . ’’ London, 1569, the 
book is said to be 

By James Peele, Citizen and Salter of Lon- 
don, Clercke of Christes Hospitall, practizer 
and teacher of the same (i.e. bookkeeping). 

Harotp M. Dow tine. 


RPITAPHS AT QUETTA. 
(Old Cemetery). 


1. Sacred to the memory of Ernest WeEn- 
MAN Perry, Capt. H.M.’s 40th Regt., who 
died from dysentery 20th June 1879, aged 
7 ee 

2. Sacred to the memory of CHARLES 
BortEaAu Down, Lieut. and Adjutant 13th 
Regt. Bo. N.I., who died at Quetta 12th 
September 1881, aged 31 years and 6 months 


5. Sacred to the memory of Lieut. D. 
Rapvciirre, ‘‘A’”’ Battery IVth Brigade 
R.A., who died at Quetta 27th July 1881, 
aged 28 years. 

4. Sacred to the memory of Hucu Rose 
Ross, R.A., who died at Gulistan-kareez 
12th January 1879, aged 24 years. 

5. Major O. W. Bratne, Bombay Staff 
Corps, died October 15th, 1882. 

6. Lieutenant J. F. Hewson, Royal En- 
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gineers, assassinated at Quetta on the 26th | 
| droops, and says 
| placed.’’ 
Commandant 24th | 


July 1877, aged 30 years. . 

7. To the memory of Br. 
Hume HEeEnpeRson late 
Bo. N.I. who died at Quetta 
geet... 

8. Sacred to the memory of MontTaGuUE 
Stuart Saunpers Capt. late XXth Hussars 
and Genl. Transport Officer Quetta died 50th 
August 1881 aged 40. 

9. In memory of Captn. H. F. SHowers 
son of the late Major Genl. St. G. D. 
SHowers, C.B. born Octr. 1st, 1844, killed 
near Quetta March 29th 1880 (Z'ext). 

10. Sacred to the memory of Lieutt. Coll. 
Ropk. STEVENson 2nd in Command Poona 
Horse who died at Quetta on the 24th April 
1880 aged 44 years... 

11. Erected by the Second Battalion of 
the Gloucestershire Regiment (late 61st 


Genl. JOSEPH 


27th June 
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Regt.) to the memory of the N.C. OFFIcers | 


AND MEN OF THE REGIMENT who died in 
Baluchistan and Southern Afghanistan be- 
tween November 1880 and February 1883 
[here follow twenty-eight names]. 
H. Buttock. 
Capt. 


NOTE ON NASH’S PREFACE 
GREENE’S ‘ MENAPHON.’ — Among 
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hell.’’ Later on he repeats the line, ‘‘ Earth 
that hell in heaven is 
Whatever Nash had in mind 
when the penned his famous puzzle, these 
lines from Marlowe have an operatic qual- 
ity easily remembered, and considering the 
popularity of ‘ Tamburlaine,’ they must have 
been known to the ‘‘ gentlemen students of 
both universities.’’ Mary Knapp. 


Barnard College, New York City. 


HE COMTE DE ROUGEMONT AND 
HIS SWORD. —In M. Pierre Coste’s 
new Life of ‘‘ Monsieur Vincent ’’ mentioned 
at ante p. 55, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’) is a story 
told by himself, which illustrates so vividly 
the quality of seventeenth-century piety that 
perhaps readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ may like to 
have it. Monsieur Vincent, during his short 
sojourn at Chatillon les Dombes, had con- 
verted a certain Comte de Rougemont, who 
was, above all, an inveterate and famous 
duellist. After his conversion he told Mon- 
sieur Vincent (who for the rest of his life 


| remembered the incident with admiration) 
| that he was one day on a journey, his mind, 
| as was now usual with him, occupied with 


TO | 
| nounced all 


the obscure allusions in Nash’s Preface to | 
Greene’s ‘ Menaphon’ is the charge ‘that the | 
author or authors of Senecan plays ‘‘ thrust | 


Elisium into hell.’’ Investigators have taken 


| to be held. 


this as a reference to the description of Hades | 


in the ‘‘ Induction ’’ to ‘ The Spanish Trag- 
edy,’ ll. 72-73. (Boas, ‘The Works of 
Thomas Kyd,’ p. xxix.). This interpreta- 
tion is not entirely satisfactory, for, as Pro- 
fessor A. E. Jack has explained, it was 
Virgil and not Kyd who created the land- 
scape of the nether world; Kyd is guilty of 
no blunder in ll. 72-73, and hence Nash can- 
not have had this line in mind when he 
wrote: ‘‘ What can be hoped of those that 
thrust Elisium into hell.”’ (P. M. L. A., 
vol. xx., p. 739). 

It is possible that Marlowe, whom Nash 
may be attacking in the earlier part of the 
Preface, is also the object of this allusion. 
At least Marlowe is very much given to re- 
ferences to Elysium and Hell. In ‘ Tam- 
burlaine,’ Part II. IV. ii. 87, Theridimas 
cries out, ‘‘ Now hell is fairer than Elisium,”’ 
and in V. iii. 16, he returns to the idea: 
‘* Earth droops, and says that hell in heaven 
is placed.’’ In the answering speech, Usum- 
casane has: ‘‘ Angels dive into the pools of 





the thought of God. He fell to examining 
himself as to whether he had in reality re 
things for God’s sake: his 
affairs; his goods; his relationships, reputa- 
tion, position, the little pleasures of this life: 
nothing in all these by which he felt himself 
At last he called to mind his 
sword. “Why do you wear that?’’ he 
thought. ‘‘ How would you bear it, if you 
were deprived of it?’’ To his surprise, he 
found that, of all things, his sword was the 
one which it would cost him real pain to 
surrender. He resolved then and there to 
part with it. 

Et, en ce moment, (to quote 
homely words of St. Vincent de Paul) & 
trouvant vis-a-vis d’une gross. piere, i 
descend de son cheval, prend cette épée; bat 
sur cette pierre, et tic et tac et tic et tac: 
enfin il la rompt et la met en piéces et s’en va. 

Il me dit que cet acte de détachement 
brisant cette chaine de fer, qui le tenait 
captif, lui donna une liberté si grande, que. 
bien que ce fait contre l’inclination de so 
coeur, qui aimait cette épée, jamais plus il 
n’ayait eu affection a chose périssable; il ne 
tenait plus qu’A Dieu seul. 

It is related of this Comte de Rougemont 
that he sent to the Fathers of the Oratory 
as many écus as Our Saviour received stripes 
in the flagellation. To what computation 
does that refer? Hi. F. 
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— 


Readers’ Queries. 





—— 


ICTURES OF SHAKESPEARE. — I 


have come across a voucher dated 1682 | 


in which the ‘‘ mending, clensing, and 
varnishing a picture of Shakespear’’ are 
mentioned. I shall be glad to know what 
is the earliest known mention of a picture 
of Shakespeare. 
LUTLAND. 

Belvoir Castle, Grantham. 
HE “ SEVERED’? COLUMN. — In a 

privately printed memoir of his father, 
John Papworth, the architect (1879), Wyatt 
Papworth states that the monument designed 
in 1816 by his father in memory of Col. the 


Hon. Sir Alexander Gordon, Wellington’s | 


A.D.C. on the field of Waterloo, where he 
died of his wounds, and where it has recently 


been reconditioned, is the first example of | 


the ‘‘ severed ’’ column in sepulchral monu- 
ments. The design was shown at the Royal 
Academy in 1816. 
this ? 
J. M. Buttocu. 
(JATALOGUE OF SILVER PLATE, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. — In- 
formation is asked for as to a Catalogue of 
Silver Plate in the museums in the Union 
of South Africa, and, if in existence, where 
it can be seen in London. on 
'00K’S ‘VOYAGES’ AND THE 
NOOTKA COMMISSION.—When Eng- 


Can any one corroborate | 





land and Spain settled the Nootka contro- | 


versy, the convention provided for the mutual 
abandonment of Nootka, and in the negotia- 
tions that followed in 1790, Sir Thomas 
Pierce represented England, and Don Manuel 
de Alava, Spain. 

Among the correspondence is a letter from 
the Viceroy of New Spain, Revillagigedo, to 
Don Manuel de Alava which, translated, 
teads as follows :— 


I am sending your Lordship the work en- 
titled ‘Cook’s Voyages’ in 17 volumes, which 
include the three volumes of maps and charts, 
for whatever assistance it may render your 
Lordship in connection with the Nootka Com. 
mission, to which your Lordship has been 
appointed. 

May I ask your Lordship to see that this 
work is sent back to the office of the Secretary 
of the Viceroy upon your Lordship’s return? 

May God preserve your Lordship for many 
Years. 

(Signed) 

Mexico, 17th May, 1794. 

To Sefior Don Jose Manuel de Alava. 


Revilla Gigedo. 





It would be interesting to know what edi- 
tion of Cook’s ‘ Voyages’ was sent to Alava 
by the Viceroy. 

G. R. G. Conway. 


‘-ENRY VIIL AND HAMPTON COURT. 
—Can any of your readers kindly inform 
me when Henry VIII became possessed of 
Hampton Court Palace? 
WHARTON. 


OBERT BALLARD. — His book-plate is 
number 1332 in the Franks’ Collection 
at the British Museum. It is a Chippen- 
dale armorial trophy plate and is dated 1762. 
Who was he? 
F. K. H. 
ENBERAL BAKER. — His book-plate is 
number 1227 in the Franks’ Collection 
at the British Museum. The catalogue of 
that collection gives the arms as Baker quar- 
tering Killigrew? impaling Lynne. Who 
was he? 
F. K. H. 
CTORS IN ‘ACIS AND GALATEA.’ — 
Information is sought as to the three 
principals who appeared in a masque of this 
name at the new theatre in the Horse and 
Farrier Yard, Lancaster, on 28 Oct., 1777. 
They were Acis (Mr. Travis), Galatea (Miss 
Radcliffe), Polypheme (Mr. Neild). 


T. Cann HUvuGHEs, F.s.A. 

Lancaster. 

X Vill CENT. PLAYERS AT LANCAS- 

TER.—Can anyone give particulars of 
two theatrical companies who gave perform- 
ances in Lancaster towards the end of the 
eighteenth century ? 

(a) Messrs. Heaton and Austin’s Com- 
pany, who in 1772 and 1775 performed the 
‘ Beggars’ Opera’; ‘The Apprentice’; ‘ The 
West Indian’; ‘The Mayor of Garrat, or 
the Mock Election’; ‘ The Grecian Daugh- 
ter’; ‘ The Mock Doctor, or the Dumb Lady 
Cur’d’; ‘Love for Love with the humours 
of Ben the Sailor’; ‘ The Village Ghost, or 
the man’s bewitch’d’; ‘George Barnwell, or 
the London Merchant’; ‘ Miss in her Teens, 
or the Medley of Lovers’; ‘ The Drummer, 
or The Haunted House’; ‘ The Pantheon- 
ites, or ‘the Macaroni Tobacconist’; ‘ The 
Suspicious Husband’; ‘ Thomas and Sally, 
or the Sailor’s Return’; ‘ The Rivals’; ‘ The 
Wedding Ring’ ‘The Busy Body’; ‘ The 
Irish Widow ’; ‘ King Henry II, or the Fall 
of Fair Rosamond.’ 

(b) Mr. Mason’s Company of Comedians, 
who presented ‘ Love in a Village’; ‘ Cath 








erine and Petruchio, or the Tamed Shrew 
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at Versailles 


and ‘Tunbridge Wells, or the Yeoman of | April 1770, ‘a I’hotel des Chevaux Légers 


Kent’? 
year. 


The bills of this company show no 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
NHE MARYLEBONE-FINCHLEY TURN- 
PIKE TRUST. — The Minutes of the 
Trustees and other papers connected with 
this turnpike trust are not to be found in 
the British Museum, Public Record Office, 
Guildhall, or St. Marylebone Town Hall. 
The trust was established in 1826. Any in- 
formation about the locality of these miss- 
ing documents will be gratefully received by 
D. G. DENOON. 
Twynholm, Langley Park, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 


s YHRIST-HOSPITAL.”’—Leigh Hunt, in 
his Autobiography, states that the 


| de la Garde ard’ du Roiz &c.’”’ 
| seem to have been a half-cousin of Walter 


correct designation of the institution at which | 


he was educated is ‘‘ Christ-Hospital,’’ not 
‘*Christ’s Hospital.’’ 

I should like to be informed of the grounds 
on which his assertion is based. 

Cosmo Monkhouse, in his Monograph on 
Hunt, seems to have accepted that writer’s 
dictum, but I have never seen ‘‘ Christ-Hos- 
pital ’’ referred to elsewhere. 

H. J. AYLIFFE. 

28, Arundel Street, Brighton. 


AMUEL STENNETT (1728-1795). — The 

Rev. Dr. Samuel Stennett was pastor 

of Little Wild Street Baptist Church, Lon- 

don. Can anyone explain his relationship 

to Dr. Joseph Mason, of Stapleton, near 

Bristol, who calls him his brother-in-law in 
his will, dated 5 April, 1779? 


C. Roy HvupDLEsTon. 


HE FRANCO-IRISH STAPLETONS. — | 


Family papers contain the following :— 

(1) ‘‘ Walter (or Gautier) Q. Stapleton.” 
He was of the Irish Brigades in the French 
service, and is thought to have been born 
in France about 1705, marrying perhaps a 
French Jewess of Nantes. The family set- 
tled in Brittany from Munster, about 1700, 
and was connected with the French West 
Indies. 

What Catholic name of the time might 
the ‘‘ Q.’’ stand for? Is not a saint’s-name, 
taken at confirmation, likely; and a sur- 
I sug- 


name, given at baptism, unlikely? 
gest ‘‘ Quentin.” 

Anything else to do with this man (or any 
other Franco-Irish Stapletons) I shall be 
giad of. 


He would 


Q. Stapleton above. 

What is the technical translation of the 
French; and what was this regiment? | 
think ‘‘ ard’®’’ is mis-spelt, as I cannot find 
any word like it that is appropriate, either 
abbreviated or in full. Is it not a clerical 
error for ‘‘ ancienne’’? 

(3) ‘* Regis-Milet Stapleton.”’ 1750-88, 
dying at Nantes unmarried. He was a 
brother, or half-brother, of Miles Stapleton 
above. Or he may be the same man. 

I am unable to identify either of the Chris 
tian names as written. Were there such 
names at that period; or may they not be 
mistakes for ‘* Regnauld,’’ abbreviated as 
‘“* Regn.,’’ and ‘‘ Miles ”’ ? 

(4) ‘‘ Louis Claude Stapleton, King’s Page 
1748."’ He could be another cousin or 
brother, of the whole or half blood. 

What was the royal appointment; and be- 
tween what ages would he be to hold it? 

(5) ‘“ N. Stapleton, Baron de Tréves, mar 
ried Victoria Pinot, daughter of Chevalier 
Jean Baptiste Marie Pinot.’’ The only 
other information I have, is a date showing 
that this Baron N. was of the same genera- 
tion as Luc Edmond Stapleton, Comte de 
Tréves, who married Marie Anne de Lannion. 

It is possible that ‘‘ N.’’ is a misprint for 
““M.,’? Monsieur, and ‘‘ Baron”’ for 
‘““Comte,’’ and that Luc Edmond married 
twice. Alternatively, Nicholas occurs as 4 


| Christian name among these Stapletons, and 


Baron might be the courtesy title of a younger 
son. 

Does the Pinot pedigree, or that of the 
Lannions, throw any light on the question! 


M. SS. 


OUGER AND SIBLEY.—What are the 
derivations of these two (I think, now 
uncommon) surnames? Whence did_ the 
families orginate, and where do they inhabit 
at the present time? (However spelt). 

There appear to have been members of 
both families in London around 1800, thes 
Gougers being ribbon-manufacturers, and 
the Sibleys engineers, etc.; the former. con- 
nected with Coventry, the latter with India, 
both with Stamford. 

In those days silk linked Coventry and 
India, and a marriage of a London Gouger 
to a London Sibley has been found. 

There would seem to have been a close con- 
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nection between the two families. How were 
they connected ? 

Any information of any sort concerning 
either, will be gratefully welcomed. In par- 
ticular, who was Robert Sibley, of London, 
an original member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers (father of George, C.E., 
C.LE., 1824-91, and Septimus, R.C.S., 
1831-93; ‘ D.N.B.’) ? 

M. S-S. 


UCKERIDGES, SUTTON COURT- 
ENAY, BERKS.—This is the name of 
a gabled Jacobean house in 
which bears the date 1631 and the initials 
“WA.” and E.A.”’ So far, I find the first 
mention of its being called by this name is 
in the will of James Katcheside, of Sutton 
Courtenay, dated 26 Oct. 1721, which is as 
follows : 


My messuage or tenement wherein [ now 
dwell in Sutton Courtenay called Bucker- 
idges which I purchased amongst sundry 


other lands of Thomas Ligoe Esq. 

The Ligoes inherited it from the Wigges 
of Mentmore, Bucks. The initials stand for 
William Andrewes, who died 1634, and his 


wife Ellenor, who was a _ daughter 
of Edward Bigge, of Long  Crendon, | 
and who after her husband’s death 


married Thomas Wigge of Ledburne in the 
parish of Mentmore, d. 1669. Ellenor Wigge 
died 1683. William Andrewes was a son of 
William Andrewes, d. 1641/2, who was a 
son, by his first wife, of another William 
Andrewes of Sutton Courtenay, who died 
there 1580. The latter’s second wife, who 
was Margaret, daughter of Thomas Bray- 
brooke, Esq., of Abingdon, by whom he had 
two daughters Martha and Katharine And- 


rewes, the last being in 1588 the wife of | 


Richard Buckeridge of Ipsden, by whom she 
had one son and three daughters. Margaret 
Andrewes married as her second husband 
John Fettiplace, Esq., of Uffington (d. 
1602). 
v. William Andrewes and Mary his wife, 
dated 8 Feb. 1590, John Fettiplace, of Uffing- 
ton, Co. Berks, Gent., says: 

Whereas William Andrewes late of Sutton 
Courtenay in Co. of Berks Yeoman _ pur- 
chased to him and Margaret his wife and to 
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this village | 


In a Chancery suit John Fettiplace | 


their heirs a messuage and one yard of land | 


lying being in Sutton Courtenay The said 
William died and the said Margaret seized 
. after your said Orator took to wife the 


stid Margaret whereof the said Margaret 
and your Orator were seized of the said 


messuage . . . Whereupon the said Margaret 
sold the said messuage to William Ewen of 


| Crown. 
' such a suspicion ? 


| had a son born at Bermuda in 1814? 
| she related to Ichoaddan, widow of the Hon. 


One William Andrewes the son of the said 
William Andrewes and Mary his wife dwelling 
| near the house of the said William Andrewes 
| the father in Sutton Courtenay and_ being 
often conversant about him as well in the 
| time of his health as in his sickness and 
| about the time of his decease have by casual 
means obtained and gotten into their hands 
|or in the hands of one of them the original 
deed. Chancery Proc. Series 2 B. 270/29. 

I should be grateful for any reference to 
the house being called Buckeridges before 
1721, or any clue which would identify the 
house in dispute in the Chancery suit as 
being the one now bearing the Andrewes’ 
initials. Katharine Buckeridge and her 
| children were undoubtedly the heirs of Wil- 

liam and Margaret Andrewes, as the sister 
Martha appears to have died early. Mar- 
garet Fettiplace and her daughter Katharine 
Buckeridge appear as convicted recusants 
and may never have had possession of the 
house, but may have been considered as the 
| rightful owners in the eyes of the villagers of 
Sutton Courtenay, hence the name Bucke- 
ridges. 


| Culham in the county of Oxon. 
| 


A. STEPHENS-DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 
HE HERALDS’ VISITATIONS. — What 

proportion of the gentry in the counties 
| surveyed by the Heraldic Visitations did 
actually record anything as to their arms 
| and pedigrees? J suspect that the Heralds’ 
summons were not always heeded, and that 
/some families disdained to have their pedi- 
grees discussed by the emissaries of the 
Is there any evidence to support 


F. H. M. Huco. 
AX DREW FITZHERBERT EVANS, R.N. 
(1767 ?-1826).—Can any reader give de- 
tails of his parentage? Who were the 
parents of his wife, Ichoaddan, by whom he 
Was 


William Foot, who was buried at Bermuda 
in 1812 aged 75? 
J. B. WHITMORE. 
“ RLURB.”? — Can any reader say who 
invented the word ‘‘ blurb,’’ now 
used to describe the publishers’ recommend- 
ations on the dust-wrappers of new novels. 
MACLAREN AND Sons, Ltp. 
Dee WANTED: ‘THE OXFORD 
SPY.’ — Published in Oxford in 1817 or 
1818 — a satire in blank verse. Was the 
authorship ever disclosed? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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ELIZABETHAN PRONUNCIATION. 


(elviii. 457; s.v. ‘ Some Shakespearean 
Rhymes.’) 


[* determining past pronunciation, we have 
three guides to help us: rhyme, metre, 
and puns. The first is precarious, for even 
when a poet has a delicate ear, he is not 
always careful to get an exact rhyme. The 
second is perhaps a more reliable guide, for 
the question of *‘ eye-rhymes ’’ does not enter 
into consideration. The third is probably 
the best guide; but unfortunately it applies 
to fewer words ‘than do the other two. A 
change in pronunciation may be a matter of 
vowel value, of accent or stress, or, less fre- 
quently, of shifts in the sounds of consonants. 
We are likely to forget that we can often 
find, particularly in a period of transition, 
two pronunciations of a word existing side 
by side: a phenomenon seen in our own day, 
for example, in ‘‘eether’’ and “ eyether.’’ 
This is more obvious when different locali- 
ties enter into the discussion: a word is fre- 
quently pronounced in one way in England, 
and in another in America, where we often 
find pronunciations surviving which are for- 
gotten across the Atlantic, so that English- 
men are used to regard our ‘‘ quaint pro- 
nunciation ’’? as an “ Americanism.” 

If Shakespeare puns on “ Rome,” 
‘room,’ and ‘‘roam,’? we are justified 
in assuming a _ pronunciation ‘‘ room”’ 
for all three (as we still hear children say 


‘ 


‘““loom’’ for ‘‘loam,’’ or ‘‘ gool’’ for 
“goal’’); if Marlowe rhymes ‘“love,’’ 
“Jove,” and ‘‘ prove’’ (which might be 


““eye-rhymes ’’), we can postulate a pro- 
nunciation ‘‘ loove’’ and ‘‘ Joove,’’ the first 
of which, at any rate, was probably 
Chaucerian. ‘‘ Home”’ and ‘‘ come’’ look 
as if they might rhyme, and they undoubt- 
edly did when pronounced ‘‘hoom”’ and 
““coom’’ as they were by Mr. Brodie, 
Dickens’s bluff Yorkshireman in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” When some of Dickens’s Ameri- 
cans talk, they say ‘‘toe’’ for ‘‘to,’’ and 
some of his lower-class Englishmen do, as 
well: in one scene of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
we find ‘‘lo”’ and ‘‘ no’’ beside ‘‘ woe’’ and 
‘* foe,’’ all rhyming, as they do to-day. Mr. 
Peggotty said ‘‘ obleeged,’’ not knowing that 
Alexander Pope rhymed the word with ‘‘be- 
seiged.’’ The dialectic pronunciation ‘dee’ 
for ‘‘die’’ (as if the latter word were pro- 
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| were pronounced. 


| labic words, the stress falls. 
| ciations as ‘‘ advértised,’’ ‘‘ perséver,’’ “ bal- 
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nounced & l’allemande) is suggested in the 
opening couplet of ‘the ‘Ballad of Faustus,’ 
preserved in the Roxburghe Collection :— 

All Christian men, give ear a while to me, 

How I am plung’d in pain, but cannot die; 

The question of the ie or ei words is much 
more complicated in English than it is in 
German ; consider ‘‘ deceive ’’ and “‘ weird,” 
‘* perceive ’’ and ‘‘ seize,’’ beside “‘ siege ’’— 
to say nothing of ‘‘ their,’’ ‘‘ eight,’ ‘‘feign,” 
‘yeign,’’ and ‘‘seismic.’’ Miss Pound 
(‘On the Pronunciation of ‘‘ Either’’ and 
‘* Neither’) in American Speech for June, 
1932) has punctured the persistent legend 
that the pronunciation ‘‘ eyether ’’ was due 
to a German King of England: but her sur- 
prise ‘that this Germanic pronunciation did 
not spread to other et words did not take 
into account the possibility of parallel pro 
nunciations. Not all the ei sounds are alike 
in our speech, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose they were in the time of the early 
Georges, though if ithe King _ had said 
‘‘wir’d,’’ for instance, for ‘‘ weird,’’ the 
Court might have echoed him. (Cf. the pre 
sent Cockney pronunciation of “‘ eight’’). 
The long « has been found to carry more 
clearly than the long ¢, and so officers shout 
‘‘oblik,”’ rather than the preferred ‘‘obleek,” 
on the parade ground; and this may partly 
account for the tendency of public speakers 
to use the pronunciation ‘‘ eyether.”’ 

I have elsewhere commented on the variety 
of sounds indicated by ea (see, besides the 
reference above, ‘ Notes on Past Pronuncia- 
tions,’ Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology for January, 1932). We have 
““lheart’’ (hart), ‘‘ bear ’’? (bare), ‘‘ meat” 
(meet), “‘bread’’ (bred), ‘‘ learn ’’ (turn), 
“ocean ’’ (shun)—to say nothing of “ ser- 
geant,’’ ‘‘ create,’ “ beautify ’’ and ‘‘ idea.” 
Foreigners and children are only too keenly 
aware that letters are not an infallible guide 
to sounds; and even more experienced lin- 
guists know that guide-words given to explain 
sounds are of little value to subsequent ages 
if they do not know how these guide-words 
If a given symbol is des 
cribed as indicating the a in ‘‘ father” and 
the o in ‘“‘ fodder,’’ are we to say “ fother” 
or ‘‘ fadder’’? 

Nor do letters indicate where, in polysy!- 
Such pronun- 


coény,”? or ‘‘cOncealed’’ are indicated by 
metre or pun. Marlowe’s ‘Edward II 
shows the pronunciation ‘‘exile ’’ in the 
lines :— 





pro 
syll 
ton 
Ye 
and 


labi 
Al 
and 
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Not Hylas was more mourned of Hercules, | 


Than thou hast been of me since thy exile. 
and “ revénue ’’ in the line, 
He wears a lord’s revenue on his back. 
name ‘‘ Gaveston ’’ seems to have been 
ne . . 
pronounced both as a trisyllable and a dis- 
syllable (‘‘ Gayston,”” perhaps, or ‘‘ Gas- 
ton”), for we have the lines :— 
Yet liveth Pierce of Gaveston unsurprised 
and 
Gav. Renownéd Edward, how thy name 
Revives poor Gaveston! 
War. No, it needeth not; 
beside such lines as 
As by thy means is Gaveston exiled, 
or 


In saying this, thou wrong’st me, Gaveston. | 


This phenomenon is exhibited in Shakes- 
peare’s ‘Henry IV,’ where, in the same 
speech, we find the dissyllabic and trisyl- 
labic ‘‘ soldier ’’ :— 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 
and 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

‘Patience’? is two syllables (as now) in 
the line :— 

She sat, like patience on a monument. 
but three in the other Shakespearean line :— 

Drives him beyond the bounds of patience,. 
—and so of many other words, especially 
those ending in -tion. 

Falstaff’s famous “‘ If reasons were as plen- 
tiful as blackberries, I would give no man 
a reason upon compulsion,’’ shows the pro- 
nunciation ‘‘ rayson ’’ (‘‘raisin’’), Romeo’s 


’ 


. . . and what says 
My conceal’d lady to our cancell’d love? 
indicates a pronunciation of the two past 
participles closer to each other than ours. 
In the next scene, Paris’s 
These times of woe afford no times to woo, 


Suggests, perhaps, that ‘‘foe,’’ “‘no,’’ and 
“lo,” as well, approximated the pronuncia- 
tion of our “‘ to,’? which would be another 
example of words, differently pronounced, 
thyming in two different ages, like Pope’s 
“toil” and ‘“ spoil,’”? which he pronounced 
“tile” and ‘“ spile.” His ‘‘ tay’? is still 
preserved in brogue, and his “‘ jine”’ is still 
heard in dialect. 

The ie of ‘‘ pierce ’’ seems to have had the 
value of the e in ‘‘ verse,’’ and the ea of 


| ** sever 











“rehearse,”’ if we may judge by Elizabethan | 


rhymes. The New Englanders preserve this 
pronunciation in the family-name, which is 
often pronounced “ purse.’? The verb 
”» once rhymed with ‘‘ fever,’’ as we 
might expect it to still: and Sever Hall, in 
Massachusetts’ Cambridge, still keeps the 
older sound, preserved also in the more com- 
mon form of the family-name, ‘‘ Seaver.’’ 
This, by the way, gives the value to ea pre- 
served in the rural ‘‘deef’’ (for ‘‘ deaf ’’) 
and “‘lheerd ’’ (by analogy with the present 
‘““hear.’’?) I suspect that the Elizabethan 
pronunciation of ‘‘ beard’’ was more like 
Captain Costigan’s “bird,’’ carrying the 
present value of the ea in ‘‘learn,’’ while 
Katherina’s pun, in ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew,’ 

Well have you heard, but something hard 

of hearing, 

indicates an Elizabethan ‘‘ hard ’’ (like our 
‘hearth ’’) for the past of that verb. What- 
ever difference in pronunciation there may 
have been between the present and the past 


| of the verb ‘‘ to eat’? in Shakespeare’s time, 
| hone was indicated in the spelling: witness 


Petruchio’s speech :— 
She eat no meat to-day, nor none shall eat. 


Rosert WITHINGTON. 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 


St MARTIN OUTWICH, THREAD- 

NEEDLE STREET (clxiv. 65). — An 
account of this church and its two church- 
yards, with plans and views, will be found 
in Robert Wilkinson’s pamphlet: ‘ Antique 
remains from the parish church of St. Martin 
Outwich,’ (1797). It was rebuilt by the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company in 1768, and 
was pulled down in 1874 to accommodate 
the Capital and Counties Bank. It was one 
of the nine City churches destroyed in the 
’seventies under the Union of Benefices Act 
of 1860. 

There are references to the Oteswich fam- 
ily in an article on St. Martin’s printed in 
St. Erkenwald’s Chronicle for February, 
1931. See also, ‘Memorials of Old City 
Churches,’ by the Rev. Dr. John Darlington, 
in the same publication for September, 1925. 


G. W. Wricxr. 


HULTON OF CUMBERLAND (clxiv. 29, 

70). — Your correspondent does not 
specify which of the several families of Hut- 
ton of Cumberland he is interested in. The 
Genealogist, vol. xxix. (N.S.) contains sev- 
eral details of inquisitions post mortem re- 
lating to this family. See also Transactions 
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of the Cumberland and Westmorland Anti- | 


quarian and Archaeological Society. 
C. Roy Hvupteston. 
The Grove, Winterbourne, Nr. Bristol. 


SSUARIES (clxiv. 41, 84).—G. H. asks 
where are there in England ossuaries or 
charnel-houses? There must be a good num- 
ber, and I can give four instances. The prin- 
cipal of these is the carnary or bone-house 
still existing under the present Grammar 


School at Norwich: the school itself having | 


been originally the Chantry Chapel of Bishop 
Salmon, while the vault beneath, 
stoup and altar, was for the general benefit 
of the city in order to prevent desecration 
of the bones of such citizens as_ had been 
buried in the various churchyards therein. 
In making new graves, sextons were always 
throwing out bones of the departed. 
an extract from the original Charter of 1316 
as translated and given by Dr. H. W. Saun- 
ders in his new work, ‘ A History of Norwich 
Grammar School’ :— 

But in the Carnary, however, built beneath 
the said Chapel of St. John, we wish that 
human bones, buried in the City of Norwich 
shall, with the license of the Sacrist who then 


is, and who shall have the key of the said | 
Carnary and the special guardianship thereof, | 


completely stripped of flesh, be preserved 
seemly to the time of the general Resurrec- 
tion. 


There are no bones there at present, and | ; . : ; 
| chance of meeting Robinson Crusoe in the 


when they were removed, no one now can 
say. They were probably cast into some 
hole, and when they shall be re-discovered 
some future antiquary may suggest that a 
battle was fought on that site. 

At Brisley in Norfolk there is on the north 
side of the chancel a doorway opening on a 
stairway leading to a small crypt beneath the 
altar, which seems fairly obviously to have 
been used for a similar purpose. 

At Northborough, in Northamptonshire, 
under the east end of the Claypole Chapel, 
there 


into the vault from without. 


There is 


the bones are still to be seen in vast numbers, 


neatly arranged against the walls, thigh- | 


bones with thigh-bones, skulls with skulls, 
and so on, forming a grim spectacle—and 
giving off a mouldy smell, as I remember. 


Ernest A. KENT, F.S.A. 
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with its | 


I make | 


| ing the origin of Robinson Crusoe. 


is a vaulted charnel, reached by a | 
spiral] staircase, and provided with two bone- | 
shoots, so that bones could easily be passed | : 

| 1632, his father being a foreigner of Bremen, 


another Northamptonshire in- | 
stance at Rothwell which was accidentally | 
discovered in the eighteenth century. Here | 


RANSLATIONS OF EMERSON’S 
VERSE WANTED (clxiv. 65).—Richard 
Wilker, in his ‘ Geschichte der englischen 
Literatur ’ (second edition, 1907), ii. 487-9, 
gives German versions of the following :— 
(a) eight or nine lines from ‘Merlin’ 
(“ Great is the art,’’ etc.) ; (b) four couplets 
written in the copy of Goethe which Emer- 


” 


| son had carried in his pocket for six weeks: 


(c) four lines from ‘Sacrifice’; (d) the 
whole of ‘ Terminus.’ 


L. R. M. Srracnay, 


ONG OF BIRDS: HOW WRITTEN 
DOWN (elxiii. passim; celxiv. 45), — 
Kmerson has a poem, ‘The Titmouse,’ in 
which the cry of this bird is given as ‘“ Chic- 


chicadeedee !’’ The conclusion is that 


Men mis-hear thy call in spring, 
Crying out of the hazel copse, 
And, in winter, Chic-a-dee-dee! 
I think old Caesar must have heard 
In northern Gaul my dauntless bird, ... 
And I ‘ 
Now hear thee say in Roman key, 
Pean! Veni, vidi, vici. 

L. R. M. Srracnay, 
Birmingham University. 


EFOE, ROBIN AND CRUSOE (elxiv, 

26).—There is not much difficulty in trac- 
While 
Defoe had ample opportunity of interview 
ing Alexander Selkirk, he had also every 


Phe-be! 


flesh. As Mr. Moore points out, the geo- 
graphical situation clearly indicated by 
Defoe does not suggest Juan Fernandez and 
it may be that Crusoe had a similar experi- 
ence to Selkirk, but in the region of the 
Orinoco. It must not be forgotten that 
Defoe was something else besides a writer. 
He was a Williamite spy, and in that capac- 
ity paid visits to the North, even to Scot- 
land. And in these journeys he would cer 
tainly visit such an important city as York. 
In the Skeldergate, York, ‘‘ the haunt, as 
of old, of wharfingers and watermen, Robin- 
son Crusoe, mariner, was born, in the year 


who settled first at Hull.’’ It is very prob- 
able that further details might be gleaned 
from Mr. T. P. Cooper’s work entitled ‘York, 
the story of its Walls, Bars, and Castles. 
I have not seen this book, but the above refer- 
ence can be found in a brochure by him, en- 
titled ‘Literary Associations of the City of 


| York,’ printed by the Yorkshire Gazette. 


Francis LESLIE. 
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XE 


Nuns Court, in Aldermanbury. 
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noted coaching inn belonging to Messrs. Holt | 


and Kenworthy, of ‘‘ Fly Boats and Wag- | 


gons”’ fame, coaches ran from the Axe to 
Manchester, Liverpool, Warrington, and 
Chester. A portrait of mine host, Holt, 
dated 1792, hangs in the bar. See ‘ The 
Guide to London Taverns,’ H. KE. Popham, 
p. 66. (Claud Stacey, 1927). 

The following is taken from the ‘‘ Pro- 
perty”’ section of the Observer of Jan. 24, 
1932 :— 

On Tuesday next, at the mart, Messrs. 
Debenham, ‘'ewson and Chinnocks will sell 
a property which takes us back two or three 
centuries in the history of the City of Lon- 
don. This large freehold comprises Nos. 20, 
%a, and 21 Aldermanbury and the Axe 
Tavern, at the corner of Three nuns-court 
and Church-alley. There are thus three 
frontages, having a ground area of 5,920 sq. 
ft, with vaults under Three nuns-court. Ap- 
parently the whole of the site was formerly 
occupied by the old ‘Axe Hotel, Tavern and 
Restaurant,” which three centuries ago was 
a well-known carriers’ inn, and in 1634 was 
visited by ‘‘ Drunken Barnaby.” About that 
time the first regular service of stage wagons 
from London to Liverpool was_ established. 
The wagons left the Axe twice a week and 
reached Liverpool in ten days in summer and 
twelve in winter. About the middle of last 
century warehouses were built on the site, 
and the Axe now occupies only a small space. 
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TAVERN, ALDERMANBURY | but of abandon. The cottages are occupied 
(clxiii. 442, 480).—The Axe is in Three | no more than a month of the year by their 
Formerly a | 


owners. 


P. McP. 


NOVELS ABOUT GREAT CITIES (elxiv. 
9).—If there were works similar to ‘ Lon- 
don in English Literature,’ by Percy H. 
Boynton, University of Chicago Press, 1913, 
for other metropolises, statistics might be 
approximated. 

Christopher Morley, in giving literary 
flavour to his writing, probably wishes to re- 


| call ballads and archaic works where-in Lon- 


| don is called a town. 


though parts of its basement still run under | 


20 Aldermanbury. The other buildings are 


warehouses and showrooms. 

White’s Directory for Leicestershire and 
Rutland (1877 edition) gives the Old Axe 
and Square at 20, Sanvey Street, Leicester. 


A. L. Cox. 
NAMING OF SUBURBAN VILLAS (elxiv. 
9). — Pretentious country ‘houses in the 


United States generally have names, based 
on English patterns. Smal] suburban houses 
are sometimes named, but also have street 
numbers, and the streets often sound Eng- 
lish, topographic (as ‘‘ Oxford,”’ ‘“‘ Kensing- 
ton,”’ “ Yorkshire,’’? ‘‘ Dorchester’? — Road 
or Lane) or literary (as ‘‘ Waverley,”’ ‘‘Pick- 
wick”’). But the greatest pride is seemingly 
taken in naming the close-grouped cottages 
at summer resorts, which have signboards 
over the invariable screened front porch, pro- 
claiming ‘‘ Sans Souci,’ ‘‘ Idlewilde,”’ 


“Ws: : : 
Winona,’’ ‘‘ Restabit,”’ ‘“ Hiawatha,’”? and 
hames compounded of given names of man 


and wife, or sometimes of two daughters. 
These signs are not an evidence of pomposity. 


New York has almost 
always been called a city, if at first only to 
differentiate it from New York State. 

P. MeP. 


‘NGLISH FORMS OF ROMAN NAMES 

(clxiv. 8). An Irish family of my 

acquaintance is named July. I wonder if 
this could be traced to a Roman original ? 
P. Mer. 


k™ ILY DICKINSON : PORTRAITS 
4 WANTED (elxiv. 66).—S.L. will find 
portraits of Emily Dickinson in ‘ The Life 
and Letters of Emily Dickinson,’ by M. D. 
Bianchi, London, 1924. 


SAMUEL J. LOOKEK. 


I AMES INCREDIBLY APT (elxiii. 407, 

443; clxiv. 14, 52, 55, 69, 86).—There is 
a well-known outfitter at Cambridge who has 
the apposite name of A(lbert) Clothier. 


J. P. Bacon PHILu1Ps. 


The late Mr. B. L. Taylor, who conducted 
a very much read ‘‘column’’ in one of the 
Chicago papers for.many years and filled it 
with entertaining matter of various kinds, 
including a collection of unusual names, at 
one time called particular attention to a 
baker in Baraboo, Wisconsin, with the appro- 
priate name of ‘“‘ Bunn.”’ Bunn, the baker, 
was, in Mr. Taylor’s opinion, a fit rival, 
although in a slightly different field, of Jet 
Wimp, who was regarded as having the most 
amusing name. 

Atrrep E. Hamitt. 


“RESCOES AND WALL PAINTINGS 

(clxili. 443; clxiv. 10).—A wonderful 
series of wall-paintings was discovered in 
1851 in Pickering church, North Riding, 
Yorks. The Vicar of that time did not look 
with favour on their bringing to light, and 
insisted on having them once again white- 
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washed over. A subsequent Vicar, the Rev. 
G. H. Lightfoot, possessing more enlightened 
taste, caused the frescoes to be once more 
brought to light, and initiated a movement 
for their future preservation. 


The Library. 





| Ancient Songs Chiefly on Moorish Subjects 


The date of the paintings has been fixed | 
at 1450, and their peculiar interest is that | 


there is only one other church (so says the 


Rev. A. N. Cooper, Vicar of Filey) in the | 
country which possesses medieval paintings of | 


that date. 

Joseph E. Morris’, ‘ North-Riding ’ (Little 
Guide) gives a very interesting account of 
these paintings. 

H. ASKEw. 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxiv. 


53, 87). — At the foot of the second 
column of The Times of January 431, 
1933, (‘Deaths’) is a Christian name, 


Grimanesa, which ought to be included with 
the others. It is difficult to conjecture the 
derivation of it, even if Italian. 


R. B. 
Upton. 


Surely Nazareth is a peculiar baptismal 
name to be given to a boy. John Brisco, of 
Crofton, Cumberland, by his wife Mary, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Braithwaite of 
Burneshead (Drunken Barnaby’s kin) had 
ten sons and six daughters. The youngest 
son, who died in his travels beyond the sea, 
unmarried, was called Nazareth. 


H. Askew. 
UTHOR WANTED (clxiv. 66).—This hymn 


is probably that by Fanny J. Crosby, of 


U.S.A. set to music by Geo. C. Stebbins and 
much in request forty years ago. It is in- 
cluded in many collections. Mine is in ‘ The | 


translated from the Spanish. By Thomas 


Percy. With a Preface by David Nichol 
Smith. (Oxford University Press. £2 
2s. ). 


ERE is a beautiful book, reproducing a 
work planned, nearly accomplished and 


| then abandoned by the indefatigable Thomas 
| Percy, at the height of his enthusiasm for 


Spanish. Percy kept among his papers the 
copperplates of titie-page and frontispiece 
(both the chosen and rejected design), three 
wood-cuts by Henry Swinburne, meant for 


| illustrations, and the proof of the letter- 


press. It may be seen that he had gone far 
before he decided to give the whole thing 
up. Dr. Nichol Smith conjectures that this 
was because he was not satisfied with his 
translations. We may hope it was so, for 
the translations are poor indeed. As verses, 
judged independently on their own merits, 


| they have some trifling gift of ease about 


them, yet are too jejune, too much in the 
feeblest eighteenth-century manner, really to 
please. As renderings of the Spanish, prin- 
ted on the opposite page, there is scarce any- 
thing to be said in their favour. They miss 
all the quality of the Spanish, as well as 
numerous points of detail, lacking which the 
Spanish is barely recognisable. If Percy 
threw them aside at last in disgust, his 
action argues at least possession of genuine 
feeling for poetry. 

For completeness’ sake—and also because 


| the songs themselves are charming—it is well 


Evangelistic Hymn Book’ No. 182, published | 


by Messrs. Morgan and Scott. The correct 
wording of the first verse is :— 

“Some day the silver cord will break, 

And I no more as now shall sing; 

But oh, the joy when I awake 

Within the palace of the King!” 

Miss Crosby, afterwards Mrs. Van Alstyne, 
was a prolific writer, her best known hymn 
being “ Safe in the arms of Jesus,” which be- 
came very popular during the Moody-Sankey 
revival in the ’seventies. 

A. R. Cougs. 


In ‘Sacred Songs and Solos’ (revised and 
enlarged with standard Hymns, twelve hun- 
dred pieces), a note to No. 969 says that this 
hymn ‘ The Palace of the King’ was “ adapted 
by Fanny L. Crosby . from a beautiful 


hymn in the Scottish dialect by the Revd. W. 
Mitchell.” 


E. M. G. 


to have them printed. Moreover, as Dr. 
Nichol Smith makes clear, they belong toa 
very respectable, nay, to an original, part 
of Percy’s literary work. His love of Span- 


| ish was centred upon ‘ Don Quixote ’—“‘Don 





Quixote,’ he once wrote, ‘‘ has always been 
my favorite book ’’ — and he conceived the 
idea of an English edition which should le 
furnished with what he called ‘‘ the Key to 
the Satire’’; notes, that is to say, setting 
forth the particular incidents in particular 
romances which Cervantes in one passage 
after another is hitting at. As he truly 
argued, ignorance of what exactly is being 
parodied deprives the parody of its force ; and 
ignorance in the matter of romances was cel- 
tainly deepening with every decade. A great 
reader of them himself, he esteemed himself 
well-equipped for the work, and roughed out 
on the subject a proposal to a bookseller, 
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of which two drafts are extant ; it is the tirst 
design ever made to treat Cervantes as a 
classic. Though it was left to others to 
carry out his plan, recognition as originator 
is his due. By no means the least interest- 
ing things in the volume are the pictures. 


4A Short Life of Shakespeare with Sources. 


Abridged by Charles Williams from Sir | 
Shakes- | 
peare: A Study of Facts and Problems.’ | 


Edmund Chambers’s * William 


5s. ). 


Oxford: the Clarendon Press. 


sustain any part in the controversies | 


PO sustain, : 
surrounding Shakespeare requires equip- 
ment in knowledge, critical faculty and 


imagination beyond what the plain man can | 


look for; and to follow the disputants with- 
out taking sides is apt to prove tedious; yet 
to learn how matters stand and what has 


been shaken or established ; to go over again | 


the scanty facts or traditions about Shakes- 
peare, and see what more one can make of 
them for one’s own mind; to realise yet 
once more, and directly, what a hold he still 
keeps on us—this becomes from time to time 
a genuine need for the lover of English 
letters. Mr. Williams, then, has done good 
service by abridging Sir Edmund Chambers’s 
exhaustive work, and giving us the old facts 
and stories; the traditions; the latest and 
most weighty views; the corrections of mis- 
takes; the most approved conjectures, which 
form the vital and important part of it for 
all but the expert. It is particularly good 
to have the sources thus handily put to- 


gether: records; contemporary allusions (to | 


the First Folio, 1623) ; tradition (from 1625). 
What narrative there is goes easily; and the 
accounts of more complicated questions such 
as the history of the divers players’ com- 
panies, and attempted explanation of the 
Sonnets, is as clear as the nature of the sub- 
ject matter allows of its being. In fact, Mr. 
Williams has successfully provided what he 
intended to provide — a survey of such 
material as we have for a life of Shakespeare 
arranged so far as possible in likeness of a 
biography. 

For a life of Shakespeare, in any real 
sense, the book is not; indeed, with its care- 
ful presentment and discussion of every frag- 
ment of our knowledge, it emphasizes anew 
the impossibility of making one. The few 
facts available are, for the most part, those 
which serve to mark out an individual and 
his possessions for bare identification—com- 
mon, that is, to all men who live, work, buy, 
sell, bequeath and die in any sort of settled 
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| state together. They would do for any one 


— the greater part of them — with a mere 
change of name; and no amount of staring 
| at them will alter this. Still, stare at them 
| the world undoubtedly will to the end of our 
| civilisation, and perhaps that is Shakes- 
peare’s supreme and singular luck that he 
has all the glory of men’s attention immort- 
ally fixed upon him, without being forced to 
give himself away. 


| d Grammar of the Buchan Dialect (Aber- 
deenshire) Vol. I. Phonology—Accidence. 


By Eugen Dieth. (Cambridge:  Heffer 
| and Sons. 12s. 6d. net). 


N his Preface Dr. Dieth—who writes from 

Zurich — tells us that this record of 
| Buchan speech is the outcome of several 
lengthy visits to a farm seven miles away 
from the Moray coast, north of Turriff—the 
visits being made at intervals of a year or 
more as a mode of guarding against faulty 
hearing. For authority on a dialect, he finds 
the best is an intelligent, but not over- 
educated man, resident in the country where 
the dialect prevails. Spoken in the extreme 
N.E. corner of Scotland, the Buchan—or, 
more accurately, the West Buchan—dialect 
here examined lholds but a small area. This 
is rural in character; the population occu- 
pies mainly isolated farms from which the 
surplus goes away to Canada or Australia. 
Inroads are being made on their speech by 
the press and the pulpit and the school. 
““We’re no longer allowed to say that,’’ is 
an explanation offered for decay of old words 
and phrases, and Dr. Dieth deplores this, 
not so much because it substitutes standard 
English for Scots, as because, returning from 
school, the native picks up his ancestral 
speech again, but proceeds to corrupt it by 
contamination with his acquired manner of 
talking. 

Characteristics of Buchan speech, Dr. Dieth 
tells us, are its quiet, even tone, betokening 
smallness of range. The speakers drawl 
somewhat; use no vehement or exaggerated 
expressions, and seldom a_ superlative. 
““Awful”’ is their word for high degree. 
They are wont ‘‘to make rather the ap- 
proach to a statement than the statement 
itself ’’; they make virtually no use of the 
word ‘ love,’’ ‘‘ like ’’ being as far as a lover 
will mostly commit himself. Gaelic influ- 
ence is almost non-existent. 

Only a student whose knowledge rivals Dr. 
| Dieth’s own can attempt to any real purpose 
| criticism or appreciation of his actual work. 
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He has enlarged the scope of his predecessor, 
H. Mutschmann, whose ‘ Phonology of the 
North-Eastern Scotch Dialect’ was  pub- 
lished at Bonn in 1909, particularly, so far 
as this volume is concerned, in the matter 
of inflections which Mutschmann had left 
alone in despair. The Phonology is remark- 
able for the mass of material with which it 
deals, and the scholarly method in the hand- 
ling both of this and of the accidence con- 
forms to the best modern pattern for such 
study. 


BOoKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Tue Old Books offered in the 1,006th Cata- 
logue of Messrs. JAMES TREGASKIS AND 
Son of the Caxton Head—in number some- 
thing over two hundred—include some most 
attractive examples of the work of the Bas- 
kerville Press, bound in old morocco—Con- 
greve’s ‘ Works,’ for instance (1761: £58) ; 
and the Horace with the five plates (1770: 
£40). Under ‘Classical Literature,’ we 
observed a MS.—sm. 4to. on vellum and 
paper—of Cicero, ‘ De Rhetorica,’ written by 
one Jacobus de Zonio and dated Nov. 21, 
1465, worth some notice from the point of 
view of the text (£35). There is a copy of 
the ‘Argonautica’ of Apollonius Rhodius, 
printed at Florence in 1496 under the editor- 
ship of Joannes Lascaris, priced £45. A 
small collection of old romances has Crouch’s 
‘ Heroick History of Guy, Earl of Warwick,’ 
printed in 1671—not in the British Museum 
—priced £20, and ‘ Palmerin of England,’ 
Anthony Munday’s translation bound by 
Lewis (1639: £30). Lydgate’s ‘Fall of 
Princes (i.e. Boccaccio’s *‘ De Casibus Viro- 
rum Il]lustrium’) in the folio printed by 
Wayland about 1554, may be had for £42. 
‘Le Roman de la Rose,’ in a small folio 
printed at Paris about 1497, having eighty- 


seven cuts in the text and one full-page wood- | 
cut, is a tempting book for £48. Of more | 
than bibliographical interest is an English | 


manuscript of about the end of the four- 
teenth century, which has not been pub- 
lished. 


twenty-five lines to a full page, and adorned 
with numerous ornamental letters in colour. 
An inscription at the end states that Dame 
Margaret Hasley, lady and sister of the 
Minoresses of London, by the licence of her 
sovereign, gives the book to Dame Anne Bas- 


Entitled ‘ Pore Caitif,’ it consists | 
of ninety-eight leaves of vellum written in | 


synburne, sister of the same Priory, for her 
use, and after her death, ‘to the comforte 
of hir sisters and not to be geve nor lent 
without the place aforesaid.’’ The bibliog 
graphical pedigree of the MS. is not given; 
it should be good to have (£80). 


Mrs. ©. W. M. Poynter, of 1306, South 
35th Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska, U.S.A, 
writes to us on the subject of Dr. Mary FE, 
Walker, of whose life she is making a study, 
She would be most grateful for any inform. 
ation about Dr. Walker’s visit to England 
in 1866-67. It appears, from an old news 
paper clipping giving her own statement to 
that effect, that Dr. Walker was presented 
to the Queen at some time (probably Novem. 
ber or December) in 1866. Mrs. Poyntgg 
would be glad to have exact details about 
this, and about any other incidents or en- 
counters of the months in England, and also 
to be brought into touch with anyone who 
has papers relating to Dr. Walker. 





CORRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 76, col. 1, xxxiii, 4, for “sung” 
read slung; and col. 2, xlv, 3, delete brackets 
around the first ‘‘knighty ” and spell the 
second knightly. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


AppROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always t 
give their names and addresses, for the i 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 





WuHen sending a letter to be forwarded & 
another contributor, correspondents are %& 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner @ 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to a 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within pa 
theses—immediately after the exact hea 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
| at which the contribution in question is tf 
| found. 


Tue Manager will be pleased to fo 
| free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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